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SENATOR JAMBS MoMILLAN: 

It is difficult to tell in advance of the opening of a campaign 
what its predominant issues will be ; and just what phase of 
a particular issue the people may take up is especially uncertain. 
Yet there are three questions which are now uppermost in the 
public mind, and which must continue to enter into every cam- 
paign, so long as opinions in regard to them differ widely, or un- 
til they shall be finally settled — if they ever can be settled. 
These three are the tariff, the finances, and the franchise. 

The tariff, like the poor, we have always with us. When the 
First Congress embodied the protective principle in the first tar- 
iff act, the question of how duties shall be levied was made a con- 
tinuing one. The United States has made a virtue of what was 
at first a political necessity, and by means of a protective tariff 
has been able both to diversify its industries, and to keep the 
standard of wages comparatively high. But any tariff is of 
necessity more or less arbitrary, and so is open to attack. As a 
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consequence, while a very great majority of the people believe in 
a protective tariff, there is more or less diversity as to what 
articles should bear the duties. In the McKinley law, so-called, 
the theory of protection has been carried to its logical conclusion. 
Articles which can be manufactured or produced in this country 
in sufficient quantities to supply our own needs are brought under 
the shelter of a protective tariff, leaving competition among our 
own people to regulate prices. Those articles which from climatic 
or other reasons cannot be produced in this country in sufficient 
quantities to regulate the price, — in value equal to a little more 
than half the imports, — are put on the free list. The Republican 
party as a party believes this to be the true theory of a tariff. 
The party will go into the coming campaign prepared to maintain 
this theory, and will adduce the trade history of the country 
since the McKinley act went into effect to support its posi- 
tion. 

More important, however, than the additional symmetry 
which the McKinley law is believed to give to the protective 
tariff, is the provision in that act which establishes the policy of 
reciprocity. The framers of the McKinley Bill, not being able 
to see their way clear to incorporate the reciprocity scheme in 
their measure, the Administration pressed the matter on the 
attention of the Senate, and Mr. Blaine took an appeal to the 
country. The response in the press and in public meetings was 
so quick and so satisfactory as to show the deep interest the 
people have in measures to extend our trade, where such exten- 
sions can be made on the basis of mutual concessions. With not 
only Mexico and the nations of Central and South America, but 
also Germany and England, for her dependencies, entering into 
reciprocal trade relations, new commercial bonds are being 
established between nations. By the exchange each nation gains 
larger markets ; and, inasmuch as it is the surplus of one country 
that is exchanged for the surplus of the other, the question is not 
one that affects the protective principle, but simply the revenues. 
One great difficulty that has existed in discussing the tariff has 
been the lack of data which both sides could admit as 
authentic. 

The extended inquiry now in progress under the auspices of the 
Senate Committee on Finance — an investigation that is being 
conducted in a scientific rather than a partisan spirit, and by 
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experts — promises to supply information that may be relied on in 
regard to the cost of production, both at home and abroad, of the 
leading articles on which duties are levied. This information, 
when obtained, should make it possible nicely to adjust the 
import duties, so as to compensate for the discrepancy between 
the cost of labor in this country and its cost in other countries ; 
and to make this compensation is the true aim of a protective 
tariff. 

The question of finances will be a disturbing one so long as 
there is anything essentially arbitrary in the additions made to 
the currency. The maintenance of the free coinage of both gold 
and silver at some fixed ratio is the only solution which could take 
the currency question out of politics ; but, unfortunately, the dif- 
ficulties at present in the way of an effective restoration of silver 
to its former monetary uses are such as to make the free coinage 
of that metal by the United States alone, disastrous to the very 
people who are most ardent for it. Between those who clamor 
for free coinage and those who are anxious to have gold main- 
tained as the monetary standard of the commercial world, there 
is a large class of producers who feel deeply the inconveniences of 
carrying on their business with an amount of money so out of 
proportion to the volume of credits. It has been the boast of our 
business world that so small an amount of money was necessary to 
carry on such an enormous volume of business, but when a com- 
mercial shock in Great Britain, like that of the Barings, sends its 
pulsations through every commercial city in the United States, 
it is time to consider very carefully some method for getting 
and keeping larger reserves of money as safeguards against those 
sudden convulsions which make everything, save money, well-nigh 
valueless for the time being. This large class of business men — 
very many of whom are also bankers — are concerned in having a 
larger supply of money on which to do business, but they see the 
dangers of free silver-coinage without such help from foreign na- 
tions as shall open up again to silver the place which a mistaken 
financial policy a few years ago closed to it. It is now the study 
of financiers both in this country and in Europe to maintain 
larger reserves. To this end business men in this country welcome 
the regular additions being made to the currency. They prefer 
to take the risks of a currency contraction which might result by 
Europe drawing our gold, rather than to put a stop to the expan- 
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sion of the currency coincident with the natural growth of busi- 
ness. The present law is, of course, a more or less temporary 
expedient ; but the Republican party will maintain that it is the 
best possible solution of the financial question for the time being. 
The practical defeat of the Lodge Election Bill in the Fifty- 
first Congress has had the effect of changing the attitude of the 
members of the Republican party, not in regard to the evils and 
the menace of the denial of the rights of citizenship to citizens 
for partisan purposes ; but in regard to the means which shall be 
taken to solve this very perplexing problem. Evidently, in the 
public mind, the day has gone by for a resort to stringent laws 
which, however just in themselves, must depend for their en- 
forcement upon a power outside of and opposed to the prevailing 
sentiment in the States in which the colored vote is suppressed. 
Throughout the South there are industrial and educational forces 
at work to change the condition of the colored people. In time 
the property-owning, intelligent colored man will assert, obtain, 
and maintain his rights. The question now is as to whether 
this better day cannot be hastened by some legislative process in 
which the Southern States themselves will be glad to acquiesce. 
To meet this need President Harrison, in his latest message, has 
proposed a non-partisan commission to devise measures which 
shall insure free and fair elections. 

The people who make up the Republican party are not exer- 
cised as to the particular manner in which the freedom of the 
ballot shall be brought about in the South ; but they do believe 
that some way can be found by which the present flagrant injus- 
tice may be remedied. While the existing condition of affairs at 
the South gives that section representation in Congress and in 
the Electoral Colleges out of all proportion to its voting strength, 
the franchise will not cease to be a national issue. 

There are questions connected with pensions, with the use of 
the gerrymander, with the foreign policy of the Administration, 
with the building-up of a merchant marine, with the enlargement 
and improvement of the water-ways, which will play parts in the 
coming campaign, varying in importance with the events of the 
next few months, or with the locality. But the old issues of the 
tariff, the currency, and the franchise are too deeply rooted in the 
public mind to be thrust aside, even though party leaders may 
desire to eliminate one or the other of them. On these questions, 
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as well as on the high character and business-like conduct of the 
present Administration, the Republican party will go confidently 
into the coming campaign. 

James McMillan. 



HON. BENTON McMILLIN : 

The records of the two parties have, in a great measure, 
made the issues of the campaign of 1892. The principles of the 
Democratic party are as old as the government. They are the 
defence of the citizen in his personal liberty ; the upholding of 
the Constitution, and the support of the general government and 
the State governments in all their integrity. During the admin- 
istration of President Harrison the Republican party has had 
control of every branch ,of the Government. Hence, the action 
of the party thus in full control and unrestrained may be taken 
as the most recent and, at the same time, most accurate exposi- 
tion of the party's principles. They have further made that ac- 
tion their platform by indorsing it in their various State con- 
ventions and making their contests upon it. 

What are the issues thus raised? It is impossible in so brief 
an article as this must be to discuss all of them ; or to discuss 
any of them so minutely as would be most satisfactory. But pub- 
lic sentiment has taken so steady a course as to indicate that the 
following will be issues separating the two parties : 

1st. Shall there be reckless prodigality, or wise economy in 
public expenses ? 

2d. Shall the people remain free, or be enslaved through 
" Force Bills," by turning the elections of the legislative branch 
of the government over to the judicial ? 

3d. Shall the people be robbed and commerce be destroyed by 
the imposition of excessive rates of duty ? 

One of the complaints justly made against the Republican 
party is its reckless expenditure of public moneys. They found 
when they came into power a surplus of millions. They spent in 
two years a billion and nine millions of money and left a deficien- 
cy threatened, if not actual. The flood gates were lifted by the 
Fifty-first Congress, and the millions accumulated by unjust and 
excessive taxation, but husbanded by Democratic economy to ex- 
tinguish our public debt, were squandered. Stale jobs were re- 
vived, and new ones devised, to get rid of the money and make an 
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excuse for still higher taxation. The expenditures during two 
years of Republican rule can only be comprehended by compari- 
son. They amounted to eight dollars per capita or forty dollars 
per family each year. The expenditures of that Congress — the 
Fifty- first — including indefinite and permanent appropriations, — 
amounted to sixteen dollars for every minute since the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. The excess of these expenditures 
of the Fifty-first Congress over the Fiftieth was one hundred and 
ninety-three millions of dollars, or about seven dollars per annum 
for every family in the land. The people are coming to regard 
this as too costly a luxury. 

The effort to subvert the Government by passing the " Force 
Bill " and turning the elections over to the Federal Courts and to 
the appointees of federal power, was rebuked in the elections of 
1890 and will be rebuked again in those of 1892. Appropriations 
to pay bounties and subsidies were made permanent to prevent 
their repeal. The taxing power was surrendered by the Con- 
gress to the President. The treasury was emptied. The taxes 
were vastly increased. The tendency of our people to resent 
wrong and smite the wrong-doer being known, it was determined 
by those in control of the Republican party to change the election 
laws so that complaint would be unavailing; to "put," as they 
boasted, "bayonets behind ballots," and thus control elections 
through power emanating from Washington. After the people 
had been robbed through unjust tariff taxation, they were to be 
enslaved. The "returning board" — that engine by which the 
will of the majority was thwarted in 1876, and Tilden's inaugu- 
ration prevented — was to be again invoked. Forty-four return- 
ing boards were to be organized. Forty-four live thieves, turned 
loose from forty-four crosses on a helpless people, would not have 
been half such a curse. The right of the people through their 
laws to regulate and conduct their own elections will ever be con- 
tended for while we are worthy the elective franchise. This 
"Force Bill" proposition was defeated. But even yet many 
advocate it. It was defeated by the stubborn resistance of a 
solid Democracy, aided by many patriotic men of all parties who 
were unwilling to see the institutions of one hundred years perish 
to subserve temporary or mere partisan interests. 

The Tariff issue is at the front, and will be the leading issue 
in the elections of this year. For a quarter of a century the 
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people have struggled to relieve themselves from some portion of 
the high taxes imposed to carry on the most gigantic civil war of 
modern times. They had seen remitted the income, legacy, 
and other taxes which had been placed on the wealth of the 
country. These alone, if kept to this day, would have paid all 
the public debt, improved every river and harbor for which esti- 
mates have yet been made, and would have left the country out 
of debt. They had seen the manufacturer's tax repealed without 
the repeal of the compensating tax placed on manufactured 
goods. The Tariff Commission of 1883, composed of protection- 
ists, had reported that the people were entitled to a reduction of 
20 or 25 per cent., and had recommended it. All the political 
platforms of all parties had recognized the justness of their de- 
mand for relief. Yet the Tariff law of 1883 was an increase on 
the rates theretofore existing, and the act passed by the last 
Congress is a still greater increase on the bill of 1883. Verily, 
the people have "asked for bread and been given a stone." 

Let us examine the act passed by the last Congress and see 
whether it is worthy of permanence. For the first time all dis- 
guise was thrown off, and the doctrines of the campaign were put 
into practical legislation. "The fat fried out "for campaign 
purposes had to be returned with " thirty, sixty, or an hundred 
fold." The average rate of duty was increased from about 45 
per cent, to nearly, or quite, 60 percent.; the increases being 
greater on the coarser articles required for common use than 
upon luxuries. 

The importer was dealt with as if he were a criminal. They 
legislated as if commerce were a crime ; as if ballast were the 
only commendable incoming cargo. The effort was made in 
earnest to put the " wall of fire around the country." Bounties 
were provided for to be paid out of the public treasury ; and the 
experiment entered upon of taxing directly one man to make 
another's vocation pay. The authors of this measure take to 
themselves great credit for having placed sugar on the free list. 
It is true near fifty millions of sugar duties were repealed ; but 
the same act which did this placed sixty-five millions additional 
duties on other things. " With one hand they put a penny into 
the urn of poverty and with the other took a shilling out." They 
repealed the duty which yielded eight-ninths of its exactions to 
the treasury and placed additional duties on other necessaries of 
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life, where three-fourths of the increase went into the coffers of 
manufacturers and only one-fourth into the treasury. And, as 
before stated, this was not a free-will offering, for it went hand 
in hand with a measure giving bounties in lieu of the tariff 
repealed. 

There is another feature of this monstrous measure, un- 
American and dangerous, deserving comment and condemnation. 
Nothing could be more at war with our institutions than the sec- 
tion of the present tariff law authorizing the President, " in his dis- 
cretion," to impose a tax of ten cents a pound on tea, three cents 
a pound on coffee, and two cents a pound on sugar, and a tax on 
hides. He may impose and remit these taxes at pleasure. He 
may impose millions of taxes without convening Congress or 
consulting it if in session. To-day the President of the United 
States is threatening to impose these taxes, instead of referring 
the matter to the representatives of the people assembled in Con- 
gress. If he does, he will impose no more taxes after March 4, 
1893. King George the Third was denounced, defied, and de- 
feated in the Colonies for levying, even through Parliament, less 
tax on less tea. Did we rebel against the usurpations of George 
the Third in 1776 only to make an unmanly surrender of high 
prerogatives to Harrison the second in 1890 ? But it is insisted 
that by this surrender to one man of the right of the people's 
representatives to impose the taxes, they may get reciprocity and 
commercial advantages. Esau's excuse for the base bargain by 
which he sold his birthright and heritage for a mess of pottage 
was, that he was hungry. Yet even his spiritless imitators of 
modern times would hardly praise his accumulation of fat by such 
folly. They are denied here the pitiful palliation of empty 
stomachs which the " base Judean " had. 

The highest tariff law this country ever knew — higher even 
than the war tariff — has now been in operation one year and four 
months. No one can point to a period of greater prostration than 
has characterized this. Strikes and labor troubles have been the 
rule, not the exception. Many manufacturing establishments 
have closed. Others have reduced the wages of the employees, 
others the time of employment. Much was said in behalf of the 
laborer when the bill was under consultation. Yet " eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard " of a laborer who has had his wages in- 
creased by the McKinley Bill. Favor to him was a mere pretext 
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and sham. He has been forced to pay more for the clothes that 
cover his back, and for the roof that covers his head, and in hun- 
dreds of instances at the same time to accept a reduction of 
wages. 

The Democratic party insists, and will insist in the campaign, 
that this enormous increase in the rate of tariff taxation is not 
•a sufficient response to the people's demand for tariff reduction. 
They will be found ever battling against the robbery of the many 
for the enrichment of the few. The battle is on, and Democracy 
will stand where it. has stood — in favor of the rights of the masses 
as against the exactions of the classes. There will be no shirk- 
ing, no postponing, no evading this issue. Democracy could 
not avoid it if it would ; it would not avoid it if it could. Our 

cause is just, and will triumph. 

Benton McMillin. 



SENATOR FRANK HISCOCK: 

You ask me to " prophesy," for puhlication in The Noeth 
Ameeican Review, the issues that will predominate, and divide 
the two great political parties, in the presidential election of 1892. 
Leading Democrats can indicate them in detail with far more 
certainty than I, for the reason which will appear later on. 

The representatives of the Republican and Democratic parties 
will convene in May or June next and adopt their platforms, and 
it is very easy now to outline the resolutions of each declaring 
their political faith. The legislation of the Fifty-first Congress 
fixing the present customs duties will afford the leading issue. 
The Republican convention will approve that legislation, and the 
Democratic convention will denounce it in both elaborate and 
pointed rhetoric ; but, in my judgment, the actual contention 
upon this great economic question will be made, not by the reso- 
lutions of the two conventions, but by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-second Congress. The Democratic party is 
largely in the majority there. The constituencies of the Dem- 
cratic members will expect, the Republican party will have a right 
to demand, and the country will exact of them, an expression, in 
the form of a bill agreed upon and passed by them, of the 
changes which they propose in our present tariff laws. The law- 
making power of the Democratic party must, therefore, make the 
issues of the next national election upon this subject. 
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In 1888 the House of Representatives was Democratic and 
passed what is known as the Mills. Bill. A Republican Senate 
rejected it and proposed a bill which went to the country long 
enough before the election in November to be fairly understood by 
the people. This bill, amended somewhat, but not to the extent 
of changing its general character, was passed by the Senate at the 
short session of the Fiftieth Congress. Its provisions were prac- 
tically those embodied in what is now popularly known as the 
McKinley Law. The bill which passed the House and that pro- 
posed to the Senate by the Finance Committee made the contro- 
versy of the presidential contest of 1888, resulting in the election 
of President Harrison. And again in 1892 will the candidates of 
the two parties be elected and defeated according as the people 
shall approve the bill which shall be proposed by the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress, or 
the tariff legislation of the Fifty-first Congress. 

I suppose I am expected to indicate somewhat more in detail 
the issues that will be made upon this dominant and all-absorb- 
ing question, the tariff, and there arise my difficulty and the 
occasion for my assertion that Democratic authority would be far 
more satisfactory than mine. 

The revenue legislation of the Fifty-first Congress places 
sugar substantially upon the free list, resulting in a loss of 
revenue of nearly fifty-four millions of dollars annually. It pro- 
vides for bounties to be paid upon domestic sugar requiring nine 
millions of dollars annually. The sugar legislation involved 
a loss and expenditure of revenue, therefore, of sixty-three mill- 
ions of dollars annually. 

The legislation also placed upon the free list other articles in- 
volving an annual loss of nearly six millions of dollars to our 
national revenues. No political party will restore sugar or one of 
those other articles to the dutiable list. With great confidence I 
express the judgment that the Democratic party will not go to 
the country in 1892 weighted with an increased duty upon sugar 
or a duty upon any article now on the free list. 

Especially with reference to sugar and those articles is it true 
that customs duties upon them are a tax upon the consumer. 
Sugar, the most prominent, will serve to illustrate the entire line. 
It has become not only an article of luxury, but really of necessity, 
to our people of all classes, and is consumed in about equal pro- 
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portions by all. From the fact that the American production is 
so small in comparison with the entire amount which we use, it 
cannot materially affect the market value of foreign sugar here ; 
certainly, whatever is added in the way of customs duties to the 
importations is paid directly by the American consumer. A 
political party, if it did hesitate to remove the duties, will 
absolutely refuse to reimpose them. But the bill which the 
Democratic House proposes must of necessity provide ample 
revenues for the administration of the various departments of our 
government. With the loss of revenue which I have indicated, 
the framers of the tariff law of the future must bear anxiously in 
mind its effect upon the income of the government. If the pres- 
ent sugar legislation and the present free list are to be retained, 
the Mills Bill, as it passed the House of Representatives of the 
Fiftieth Congress, unchanged in other respects, cannot be made 
the platform of the national Democratic party in 1892, in my 
opinion, for the reason that it would not provide sufficient money 
for government use. 

Retaining the present free list and legislation upon sugar, as 
I have already indicated, — it does not occur to me that the House 
of Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress will disturb it, — 
we are on the borders of the realm of speculation as- to what at- 
tempt statesmen and political leaders will make against the pres- 
ent duties upon importations. I again call attention to the fact 
that the bill must provide sufficient revenue for the government. 
No political party will propose any other. ' Our people will not tol- 
erate national bankruptcy. I am not, however, in the counsels of 
the gentlemen who have the difficult task before them of prepar- 
ing a bill on the line I have indicated which shall provide sufficient 
revenue and at the same time reduce the present duties. I frankly 
admit my inability now to indicate how it might be wisely done, 
either for the good of the country or a party success, even if we 
eliminate from the consideration of the question the policy of 
protection for our domestic industries. 

Doubtless quite a large majority in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Fifty-second Congress favor, or would vote to open 
our mints for, the free coinage of the silver of the world. Still, I 
doubt if that question will be made important in the next presi- 
dential canvass. The electoral vote of the State of New York 
will doubtless be required for the election of the Democratic 
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national candidates, and the Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives will hardly care to handicap their party in 
New York by passing a free-coinage bill. The exigencies of 
the situation, I believe, will suppress an expression of their 
political convictions in that form. The Silver-Purchase Act 
of the last Congress will doubtless be approved by the Republican 
and challenged by the Democratic National Convention ; but in 
the tangible form of a bill passed by the present House of Repre- 
sentatives the free-silver issue will not be presented to the country. 
The national Republican party will stand stoutly by the policy 
and acts of the present administration to promote reciprocal 
trade with foreign countries under the Aldrich amendment of the 
Customs Law of 1890. I doubt if any attempt be made by the 
present Democratic House to repeal this provision. The Demo- 
cratic National Convention will, I apprehend, pass over that ques- 
tion with little more than an unfriendly allusion to it. 

Feank Hiscock. 



HON. R. P. BLAND : 

Undoubtedly the question of tariff reform will be the most 
absorbing issue in the coming Presidential election. But it will 
not be the only question presented. The issues that grow out of 
our duplicate form of government, the conflicts arising between 
the jurisdiction and proper functions of the States and the 
Federal system, have in the past entered largely into the discus- 
sions involved in the Federal politics and will continue to demand 
attention. The attempt of the Republican party in the Fifty- 
first Congress to take from the people of the States the control 
over the local and Congressional elections, under the plea of 
superior wisdom and virtue in Congress to secure honest results, 
called forth a determined opposition on the part of the masses of 
the people of the States. 

The alarm bell had been sounded. Home rule and local self 
government were put in jeopardy. This attempted legislation, and 
the methods resorted to to accomplish it, did more than all else to 
send to the Fifty-second Congress an overwhelming majority of 
Democrats. It is plain that a vast majority of the intelligent 
people of this country still adhere to the Jeffersonian idea of our 
institutions. No political party can safely attempt to perman- 
ently establish the Hamiltonian theory for us. It is true that 
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during the war the Hamiltonian theories were the rule, and have 
been since ; but the people are now most emphatically calling a 
halt on the usurpations and encroachments of the Federal Con- 
gress. The laboring and producing classes of the American peo- 
ple thought they saw between the lines of the " Force Bill " an 
attempt on the part of centralized monopoly and organized selfish- 
ness to take from the people of the States the freedom of elections. 
The people are justly jealous of the powers of Congress. They 
have good reason to believe that centralization at Washington 
would attempt to control the ballot in the interests of centralized 
greed. Thus the issues, presented by Jefferson on the one hand 
and Hamilton on the other, have again become dominant in our 
politics. A partial truce has been called. Eepublican ascend> 
ancy means other and further attempts upon the liberties of the 
masses. 

A protective tariff was but a part of the class legislation sought 
to be sheltered and protected by " Force Bill " ballots. The ques- 
tion of tariff reform has been taken by the Republican party from 
the domain of revenue. They declare it to be a' necessity, inde- 
pendent of any question of revenue. Protection is the great ob- 
ject sought; revenue a mere incident to be considered. 

Thus, the tariff as now presented is a war for markets. A 
certain class of our people clamor at the doors of Congress for a 
"home market." This class gained a complete victory in the en- 
actment of the McKinley tariff. The tariff baron has secured to 
himself a monopoly of the American market in which both to sell 
and to buy. The law that gives him a monopoly of the home market 
in which to sell his wares also shuts in the farmer and other 
producers, compelling them also to buy and sell in the home 
market. The farmer in particular has now been forced into the 
arena of battle for markets. He is organized, well equipped, and 
freshly painted for the battle. He finds himself from year to 
year with an enormous surplus of products on hand, that the 
home market is wholly unable to consume. The market for him is 
but a limited market. 

The American farmer knows his rights. He is now alert to his 
interests as never before. Woe be to the political party that opposes 
him in his material interests ! A flag of truce, or blind, thrown in 
his path, called reciprocity, will not do. As now outlined by his 
enemies, reciprocity means freer trade with agricultural countries 
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that compete with him. He demands and will have freer trade 
with the peoples who will buy most from him and sell most to 
him. Any other reciprocity is a transparent cheat. 

The money question, in the shape of the free coinage of silver, 
will not down at the bidding of either political party. The 
people will make it an issue. As to how this question may be 
met, is disturbing both political organizations. It may find its 
solution in the way the tariff question was met when Mr. Greeley 
was nominated for the Presidency by the Democrats ; that is, 
leave it as an issue in the various congressional districts ; the 
executive not to interpose his individual views as against the 
people as expressed at the ballot box, and crystallized into legis- 
lation by their representatives in Congress. 

The evident effort on the part of the opponents of free coin- 
age to commit both parties to a hostile attitude as respects silver 
by forcing a candidate on them who is pledged in advance to play 
Czar or autocrat in vetoing any bill Congress may send him, 
ought not to succeed. If the majority of the American people 
want free coinage of silver, they ought to have it. The question 
has been the subject of heated discussion for near twenty years ; 
both parties are divided upon it, but neither party should be so 
manipulated or controlled as to cheat a fair expression upon the 
subject. Let it be understood that whoever is elected President, 
he will conform to the wishes of the people's representatives. 
All parties ought to be satisfied to abide by that determination. 
This is supposed to be a republican form of government, where 
the will of the people constitutionally expressed is, or ought to 
be, the law. 

The opponents of free coinage profess not to desire the question 
agitated. Yet they are cunning enough to demand of both parties 
a nominee practically pledged in advance to veto any free coinage 
bill that Congress in its wisdom may send him. 

The question of economy always ought to be a burning 
question for the taxpayer. Yet of late this question is practically 
submerged in the tariff. If it is true, as the doctrine of protection 
proclaims, that the foreigner pays the tariff tax, economy will be 
a lost art. "What reason could my constituents have to complain 
should I vote to increase my salary to ten thousand a year instead 
of five thousand ? Indeed, the argument for protection tells them 
that the foreigner bears the burden, that the more money I get 
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the more I am likely to spend in employing servants and giving 
wages to labor, and by luxurious living buy more and spend more, 
and thus put money in circulation among my constituency. If 
the foreigner pays the tax, billion-dollar Congresses are billion- 
dollar benefactors. Judge Hoi man's economic resolutions are aimed 
to pauperize our own people and to relieve the foreigner. The 
more extravagant our appropriations, the more we draw from the 
foreigner. Inasmuch as a protective tariff is thus admitted to be 
organized selfishness, it cannot be wondered at that we have now 
a prodigal government. 

Political parties on this theory are no longer accountable to 
our taxpayers. Congress has undisputed and absolute sway in 
dealing out favors. Since we have found a .way to raise revenue 
without taxation, it must be expected that Congress will deal out 
bounties and subsidies, and lavish the money wrung from the 
foreigner upon political favorites ; like all freebooters, Congress 
must bountifully provide for the mercenaries and retainers who 
make up the army of spoils and plunder. 

E. P. Bland. 



SENATOR EUGENE HALE : 

The Kepublican party will furnish the issues for the campaign 
of 1892. It began doing this for Presidential elections in 1856, 
and the history of the propositions touching the existence 
and the prosperity of the nation — which propositions it 
has victoriously maintained and embedded in the life of the 
Eepublic — makes the national record for the last thirty years. 
It will be no new thing for the party to see its advance contested 
and its way blocked up by the Democracy. 

First, The doctrine of protection, as opposed to free trade 
in any shape into which the Democratic party may turn 
it, will have a front place in the contest. The temporary 
check which the party met in the elections of 1890, largely be- 
cause the provisions of the McKinley Bill were not understood 
and their effect had not been demonstrated, no more decided the 
battle and delivered the victory to the free-traders than Marengo 
was lost to Napoleon at that stage where Dessaix appeared upon 
the field. The Republican party will take its chance before the 
people upon the doctrine of protection as opposed to free trade 
or what is called revenue reform ; but this doctrine, in 1892, will 
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be enlarged and expanded and popularized by its new ally and 
handmaiden, reciprocity, which, when protection has built up the 
product of American labor, furnishes a market abroad for its 
overplus, without in the least endangering that product by the 
competition of foreign underpaid labor. The whole scheme of 
reciprocity, mainly directed to trade with the sister Republics of 
the American continent, goes hand in hand with protection. 
The Democrats pervert its meaning, deride its uses, and yet, it is 
plain to see, are afraid of it. 

Governor Hill's convention in New York denounced it as a 
humbug, and his party associates, North and South, are plainly 
getting ready to oppose it. In the great battle between free 
trade and protection the centre of the Republican line will be rec- 
iprocity, and, so far from this being a concession of ground 
to the free traders, it is just the reverse. The two things mean 
exactly the opposite. Protection and reciprocity mean more 
manufacturing and more production at home and more sales 
abroad. Free trade means less manufacture and less production 
at home and more purchases abroad. Any man who has tried to 
do business, or any woman who has tried housekeeping, with 
more going out and less coming in, has easily enough found out 
which way the road leads. 

Second, A sound, stable currency, maintaining gold and 
silver at par and utilizing both these American metals, under 
some such proposition as that embodied in the legislation of 1890, 
will be another issue that the Republican party will present to 
the American people. The party will have practically close 
ranks on this issue ; but it requires a seer's foresight to discern 
what will be the attitude of the Democratic party in national 
convention on this issue, where the dominating force in num- 
bers, in delegations representing the States which must furnish a 
large majority of the votes which it can secure in the Electoral 
College in order to elect a President, is rabidly bent on nothing 
short of free silver. 

Tliird, I look to see during the coming session of Congress a 
Republican issue clearly denned covering the restriction of crim- 
inal and pauper immigration. Whether the Democratic party 
will venture to oppose this, as it opposes reciprocity, may not yet 
be certain ; but the proposition will, I believe, be elaborated and 
adopted by the Republican party. 
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Fourth, The year 1892 will be a great centennial year. Six- 
ty-five millions of people in the United States will hail it as the 
era of Americanism, and all the things which go to make a great, 
broad, inspiring American policy will be presented to the Amer- 
ican people in the platform of the Republican party. The en- 
couragement of American steamship lines by governmental bene- 
factions, which have been tried so successfully by great European 
commercial nations ; the rebuilding of the navy as an adjunct 
and protector of our growing commerce ; and a diplomatic policy 
which makes the United States the centre and perhaps the arbiter 
of all peoples in this hemisphere — all these will be included in 
what may be called the American issue to be presented next year 
by the Republican party. 

Going with these, not quite as an issue, but potential in re- 
inforcing the issues, will be the record presented by the Republi- 
can party of an Administration which has shown itself patriotic, 
honest, practical, and able to grapple successfully with the largest 
questions that interest the American people. The President has 
shown himself thoroughly equipped for all the duties of his great 
place. The Secretary of State, so far from turning his depart- 
ment into a rallying place for jingoism, has maintained the honor 
and dignity of the Republic with calmness and wisdom, and in 
his encounters with the diplomatists of Europe, who have passed 
their lives in such controversies, has never come off second best. 
The heads of the Treasury department have managed the finances 
of the people with ability and integrity. In all the other depart- 
ments of the Government the record has been one of unbroken 
success. 

If with these issues the Republican party cannot prevail be- 
fore the people in 1892, it may as well go out of political business. 

Eugene Hale. 



HON. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE : 

Assuming that the Democratic party has not already thrown 
away the Presidency, upon what issue can it win, and has it the 
wisdom to select and skill to compel the battle to be made upon it ? 

There are fundamental differences between the Republican 
and Democratic parties, and a Democrat, in the technical sense 
vol. cliv. — no. 424. 18 
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of the word, will find in every contest ample justification for op- 
posing Republican candidates, no matter what may be the par- 
ticular declaration of policy announced. But as new questions 
of practical importance constantly arise, each canvass assumes a 
peculiar aspect, and in each Presidential contest there must be 
some leading issue or issues, and to select wisely and skilfully 
the issue to be made pre-eminent in a particular canvass is be- 
coming more important because of the increase of those trouble- 
some voters upon whom party ties sit lightly, but who reserve to 
themselves the privilege to vote as they please. And it is not 
exaggerating the importance of this increasing class of voters to 
say that they have much to do with the formation of issues in a 
given canvass. They hold the balance of power. 

This is peculiarly true as to the Democratic party. To elect its 
candidates it must secure the electoral vote of the sixteen so- 
called Southern States, whose solidity has been compacted by the 
effort of a Republican Congress to pass a force bill, and, in addi- 
tion, the votes of New York, Indiana, Connecticut, atid New 
Jersey, for even the Michigan law renders our success too uncer- 
tain for us not to depend upon those four Northern States. We 
have in the last three years carried Iowa three times, Massa- 
chusetts, as to the Governor, twice, Wisconsin once, and have the 
delegation in Congress from Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 
It is true that in these States we have been aided by local in- 
fluences. The engaging personality and popularity of Governor 
Russell, and the power of the group of young men around him, 
may account for the triumphs in that State. The skilful leader- 
ship of Governor Boies and the dissatisfaction at the stringent 
provisions of the prohibition legislation have won in Iowa. In 
Wisconsin local questions touching the right of parents over the 
education of their children aided there. In Illinois, the power 
and character of General Palmer were, no doubt, of great avail. 
But these peculiar local causes alone cannot account for the over- 
whelming victory of 1890, and for the maintenance of our ground 
in 1891 . There must be some underlying reason, some general 
tendency caused by some question of interest alike to every sec- 
tion and held to be important by the people of all the States, that 
has enabled us to win these victories. It is clear that that is the 
reduction of taxation and a revision by Congress of the tariff laws. 
None of the States mentioned can be claimed to be surely 
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Democratic. They have simply indicated their willingness to 
become Democratic upon certain conditions. 

It may be assumed that we cannot elect a President on the 
issue of free coinage ; that we cannot carry any one of those 
States on that issue, and that we endanger our success in New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut. Economy in public ex- 
penditure is important, but it is scarcely possible to make it 
a national issue, and it must always remain an auxiliary rather 
than a preeminent issue. 

In the approaching canvass, therefore, the main issue between 
the parties will be the question of taxation, and the success of 
the Democratic party may depend upon the earnestness and 
aggressiveness it shows in the present House on that question. 
We cannot win upon the do-nothing 'policy, for if the country 
gets it into its mind that our party in Congress is on dress 
parade, that its fight on the tariff is simply a sham battle that 
marks the evolution of an army in time of peace, and that we are 
firing blank cartridges, the Presidency is lost before the canvass 
begins. And if the Republicans are skillful enough to take 
advantage of our division on the money question to force that 
issue to the front, we may find it impossible to regain the 
confidence which we may thus lose. 

As " the cruel war " with Chili is over, the Republican party 
will be compelled to make its fight upon some economic question. 
It may not be able or, indeed, anxious to avoid the issue upon which 
it claims to have won in 1888. Particularly will it be its policy to 
press the advantage if the Democratic party attempts to evade 
this. If no real, earnest and aggressive attack is made upon the 
McKinley Bill in the present House, the Eepublicans will put us 
on the defensive, and it will not be a contest between opposing 
principles, but a mere fight .over details. It will be claimed that 
the Democratic party will not force the repeal of the McKinley 
Bill, and, in lieu of it, the enactment of a Democratic tariff bill 
carrying out the views of those who led the party on that issue 
from 1884 to 1891, and that all the country has to pass upon is 
whether certain details of that bill shall be changed, at the risk 
of disturbing the industries of the country and keeping in uncer- 
tainty its commercial interests. So that while the main issue in 
the approaching canvass will be the tariff, the particular form in 
which it will be presented will depend upon the action of the 
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present House, and largely upon the past history and present 
views of the candidates selected by the Democratic party ; and 
somewhat upon the platform adopted by our convention. 

It would be well if the leaders of both parties, especially those 
who control the machinery by which delegates are elected and 
conventions constituted, could realize that the people understand 
this question : that they are in earnest about it, and that they 
cannot be fooled by careful but ambiguous declarations in plat- 
forms, or speeches in obscure oratorical and oracular phrases. 

For two months the country has been in a condition of expec- 
tancy ; thousands of independent voters in a state of uncertainty. 
This will not continue long, and that party will win which soonest 
impresses upon the country that it is sincere and will follow its 
convictions to their logical -results. 

We lost New York in 1880 and in 1888, and we have lost In- 
diana so often, and under such circumstances, as to make the 
party extremely anxious when her vote is necessary to success. It 
is, therefore, never certain that we can carry these two States. 
It dwarfs the party, and limits its choice, to depend upon these 
States for success. It is of importance to so frame the issue as to 
give" hope for carrying enough electoral votes to render the Dem- 
cratic party hereafter more independent. 

A sweeping victory this fall would give us the Presidency and 
both Houses of Congress for the first time since the war. This 
is the only year in which this has been possible, and if we do not 
accomplish this now it will scarcely be possible to win the Senate 
two years from now. This condition creates two distinct in- 
fluences : One, to cause all Democrats to be more anxious to 
frame the issues so as to give hope of such a victory ; the other, 
to cause each Democrat to be more tolerant of conduct in those 
who control the machinery of the party than he otherwise might 
be. In other words, the stakes are so high that men who would 
otherwise make open breach for conduct of which they disapprove 
hesitate even so much as to criticise this conduct. 

But it is well to remember that this does not control those in- 
dependent voters, who care but little as to the party which holds 
power and nothing as to the persons which fill offices, but much 
as to the success of views which they hold to be superior to party 
affiliations. 

The administration of Mr. Cleveland put an end for all time 
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to any serious discussion of the sectional questions, or of the 
capacity of the Democratic party to govern ; not that it has put 
an end to the danger of force hills, to perpetuate the Republican 
party in power, but to the discussion on the stump or around the 
firesides of the olden charges that the Democratic party was the 
friend of treason, that the South could not be trusted, and that 
the Democratic party was incapable of governing. This canvass, 
therefore, if it does not degenerate into a mere scramble for 
office, where the contest is between the two machines, will be 
one of great earnestness, and based on sincere differences of 
opinion, and mostly, if not altogether, upon the entire revision 
of the present system of taxation, and the substitution for the 
McKinley Bill of a bill which will be satisfactory to those who 
believe in the principles laid down in the celebrated message of 
Mr. Cleveland, and in the teachings of those who are peculiarly 
known as the tariff reformers. 

W. 0. P. Breckinridge. 



GOV. WM. R. MERKIAM: 

As the time draws nigh for holding conventions by the two 
great political parties of the country, the question of the political 
issues that are likely to arise becomes a very prominent one. It 
would seem at this distance as though the Republican party 
must stand by the two important questions now under considera- 
tion, and already assumed in the past, as party principles. I 
refer to the question of free coinage, and of the policy of protec- 
tion. I name them in this order, as I look upon the financial 
question as the more important issue at stake for the next cam- 
paign. 

The Republican party in the past has always stood firmly and 
unitedly against the issuance of fiat money in any form, or of 
governmental assumption of a currency that was not based 
upon a coin redemption. It has firmly set its face against 
the issuance of any dollar that was not the equal of any other 
dollar. In other words, it has been uniformly in favor of 
honest money. It has determined to oppose the free coinage 
of silver, unless the nations of the earth agree upon some basis 
upon which the two metals can flow side by side. It can not, in 
my opinion, at this time afford to change its position upon this 
important question. Let it be understood that its policy will be 
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persistently and continuously opposed to the coinage of silver 
whenever that metal is not at a parity with gold. It is a very 
grave question in the minds of many Republicans whether the 
present law is not practically, in effect, a leaning towards the 
free coining of silver, and many object to it on this ground. 
Whether it will be policy to attempt to change this law at present, 
is a matter for consideration. There will come a time, certainly, 
when this enormous mass of silver will have to be gotten rid of, 
and to offer it for sale in large sums for purposes of redemption 
will result in great loss to the Government. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that, as the question of free coinage 
is agitated and considered by the people and the practical results 
that would arise from it understood, there is a constant tendency 
towards defeating any measure that would look to the unlimited 
coinage of the white metal. The Democratic party seems to be 
fairly committed to the policy of free coinage. During the last 
session of Congress it passed a bill in the House, and the Dem- 
ocratic Senators, with one or two from the other side, voted for 
that measure in the Senate. It was made an issue in the Ohio 
campaign last fall, the Democrats declaring in their platform for 
an unlimited coinage of silver. The Governor of New York in 
his recent speech at Elmira practically means that he proposes to 
stand upon the platform of free coinage. Some of the great 
lights of the Democratic party have seen fit to declare their op- 
position to any measure of this kind, but a large number of the 
leaders, including some of the most influential, stand squarely 
upon a policy committed to the unlimited coinage of all the silver 
in the United States and elsewhere, if presented at the mints. 
So that, while there are conservative members of the Democratic 
party who would like to make this issue a secondary one, and 
some who are anxious to evade it, the majority, who do want free 
coinage, come out and state their position. It is evident that the 
Democratic leaders, as a whole, believe in the wisdom of attempt- 
ing to place a silver plank in their next platform and the com- 
mitting of their party to the so-called free-coinage policy, and 
the campaign will be, no doubt, largely fought out on this line : 
a campaign of financial questions that will be of real benefit to 
the country. 

It is not unlikely, in addition, that the Democratic party will 
feel the desirability of fusing with the Alliance organization as 
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far as it may do so with hope of success. Should this policy be 
adopted, with that decision will come the consideration of the 
so-called sub-treasury scheme. The Democrats may feel it to 
their interest, in order to control the Alliance vote, to subscribe 
to the idea of having the general government loan unlimited 
amounts of money to any one who can present security within 
certain prescribed limits. 

The time is drawing nigh for the Eepublicans to stand on a 
platform for honest money — in favor, however, of utilizing silver 
whenever all the great nations of the earth agree upon some basis 
of issuance as between gold and silver, whereby they may be kept 
side by side in value ; but steadily against the free coinage of 
the cheaper metal which must result very soon in driving the 
gold coin out of this country and shrinking our circulation over 
six hundred million dollars. I am fully convinced that the Ee- 
publican party can go before the country and safely present its 
side of the money question, trusting that the good sense of the 
people will guide them right in the solution of this problem. 

The other issue that will be most prominent will, of course, 
be the question of protection. The great leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party — those, at least, who stand highest in its councils — 
have practically determined to make the next contest upon the 
question of free trade, pure and simple. Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Mills — both eminent leaders — have outlined this as the party's 
policy. They would like to call it tariff reform, but, if we can 
understand Mr. Mills upon this question, there can be no doubt 
as to a declaration on the part of the Democratic party, as a prin- 
ciple, for a tariff upon such articles as are not produced in this 
country. This is about as near a free-trade standpoint as he 
could well hold, and if he represents a majority of his party, as 
it is fair to presume he does, free trade will be a plank of the 
Democratic platform in 1892. The question of the desirability 
of taking such strong ground is a matter for the Democrats to 
settle for themselves. It seems to me that for them at this time 
to take secondary ground in connection with the so-called tariff- 
reform movement, would be to lose what they have gained in the 
past. 

Governor Russell, in a recent article, ascribes the victory 
this fall to the feeling on the part of many citizens of Massa- 
chusetts of the necessity of tariff reform, and he indicates 
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that any departure from this principle must result in ultimate 
loss to the Democratic party. Should there be any temporizing 
by the present Congress with the question of tariff reform, or any 
desire to simply secure a little political capital by making a few 
changes in the rate of duty upon particular articles, it will be 
understood by the country as meaning that the Democrats desire 
to evade any real issue in the next campaign on the question of 
taxation, and do not dare stand by the policy set forth by Mr. 
Cleveland and other Democratic leaders. 

The Eepublicans must adhere firmly to their policy of protec- 
tion of home industries. They must stand squarely upon this 
plank of their platform. The party cannot afford to stultify 
itself and evade this issue. It has too often proclaimed as one of 
its cardinal tenets the policy of protection, and it must adhere to 
that idea. While it is generally understood that any tariff law 
will not be absolutely satisfactory to all parts of a country like 
ours, many of the Eepublicans have felt in the past, that on some 
of the items included in the McKinley Bill the rate of tariff is ex- 
cessive, and there was a feeling among many Eepublicans, and is 
to-day, that certain schedules should be revised ; but these are 
simply individual opinions, and as a whole the Eepublicans feel 
the necessity of adhering to the principle of protection as exem 
plified by the provisions of the law. 

It is well to have it understood that the people desire a revis- 
ion of the tariff upon the lines of a reduction of taxation as the 
changes of conditions and the needs of the country will permit. 
There will be in the future, whenever the time is ripe fcr such a 
change, an adjustment of the rates to the point of compensation 
for the difference in wages between the labor of Europe and 
America. In levying taxes necessary to cover the expenses of the 
Government, it is well to collect as far as possible through the 
medium of indirect taxation and protection to our own labor. 
This seems to have been the idea of Garfield and Arthur and other 
Eepublican leaders in the past, and is the idea of Eepublicans of 
to-day. The Eepublicans must take and maintain strong and 
decided ground upon the question of protection to American 
labor. 

William E. Merriam. 



